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LIVES OF GREAT PIANISTS 
BLIND BOONE 


A MUSICAL GENIUS WHO WAS GLAD 
HE WAS BLIND 


“T would not give a dime to see a mile,” 
cried Blind Boone, turning upon someone in 
his audience who said: “It is a pity he is 
blind, he is so gifted.” John W. Boone did 
not consider his blindness an affliction, but 
rather a blessing. He believed that he owed 
his genius to it. Boone was a negro. Born 
“under none too auspicious circumstances” 
in a militia camp, during the Civil War, we 
are told, and at the age of six he lost his 
sight; but by some apparently miraculous 
act of compensation his other faculties be- 
came proportionately sharpened, so_ that 
when he died a few months ago in Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, he left behind him a unique 
accomplishment as a musician. 

Boone was a piano-playing marvel, as a 
correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
reminds us. By virtue of an inborn mim- 
etic gift, plus a patiently cultivated esthetic 
sense, he could reproduce the most difficult 
piano compositions with flawless technique 
and rare motional coloring. The same writ- 
er continues: 

Under the name of “Blind Boone,” he 
traveled all over the earth giving concerts. 
He made and lost a small fortune, but he 
never lost a friend. No one ever heard him 
make a bitter or cynical remark, and he 
was apparently incapdble of doing an un- 
kind act. 

Unlike that other blind prodigy of his 
race, “Blind Tom,” Boone had a fully de- 
veloped mentality and a philosophic grasp 
of the world as he knew it. Life to him 
was not a terrifying excursion in the dark. 
It was an experience made up of pleasant 
sounds and friendly touches. 

Blind Boone’s mother was a cook for the 
soldiery and his father a bugler in the 
Seventh Missouri Militia, when he was born 
at. Miami; in Saline County. After the war 
the family settled down in Warrensburg. 

If the boy’s mother and father had any 
thoughts of making him a musician, those 
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thoughts were dispelled when he suffered 
an attack of brain fever and lost his sight. 
The only practical thing they could do was 
to have him taught a trade. With that end 
in view he was sent to the St. Louis School 
for the Blind, and was told that with pati- 
ence he could acquire enough mechanical 
proficiency to become a broom maker. 

The boy, however, had all sorts of in- 
articulate longings and an obvious musical 
gift. As a ragged urchin around Warrens- 
burg he had wandered about the _ streets 
making tunes on a tin whistle. Sometimes 
they were original, but often they were the 
popular airs of the day, any one of which 
he could reproduce after one hearing. The 
white: people of the town were fond of the 
lad, both because of his cheerful disposition 
and his music-making abilities. They would 
often call him in from the streets, give him 
cakes and jam, and talk to him, On one 
occasion he touched a piano for the first 
time. \ 

That was the turning-point in the boy’s 
life. As he afterward described it, the mo- 
ment was one shot through with magnifi- 
cent and determining emotions. Through 
all the rest of his life, he never forgot how 
he had felt when the vibrations from the 
piano strings ran up his fingers and arms, 
and reechoed in his ears. These sensations 
kept recurring to him at his work-bench in 
the St. Louis school, until finally he could 
stand the broom-making apprenticeship no 
longer, and ran away, becoming a derelict 
in the city streets. The Post-Dispatch writ- 
er goes on to tell how he found himself: 

Feeling his way around with a hickory 
cane, he wandered into a musical institution 
and asked to play the piano. He played 
for a long time—but, while the astonished 
pupil who had admitted him left the room 
to tell her instructors about the strange and 
gifted negro urchin, he became self-con- 
scious and left. 

Later he met a conductor of a railroad 
train who agreed to take him back to War- 
rensburg. Back in his home town he or- 
ganized a company of three, composed of 
himself and two companions of slight musi- 
cal gifts, but with the wanderlust. These 
three started out to become modern 
troubadours, but after knocking around Mis- 
souri, and enduring many hardships, they 
were forced to return to Warrensburg, 
where they would at least be certain of 
eating fairly regular. 

But Boone was by no means cured of 
his desire to become a great musician and 
to travel. A, few years later, when he was 


a growing youth, he again took to the road, . 


but under better circumstances this time. 
He arranged dates at churches and country 
schools, and gave a number of piano con- 
certs. 

While at Fayette, Missouri, his reputa- 
tion reached the ears of John Lang, a negro 
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contractor of Columbia. Lang was a prom- 
inent member of the Second Baptist church. 
[t was near Christmas and the church was 
plunning an entertainment. Lang went to 
Fayette and brought Boone to Columbia 
with him as the feature attraction of. th 
entertainment. Me 

Imprest by the boy’s abilities—Boone was 
then seventeen—Lang broached the idea of 
their entering a partnership, Lang to handle 
all the business of an extended road tour. 
Boone readily agreed, but, since it involved 
the necessity of Lang’s giving up a profit- 
able business in Columbia for what seemed 
a dubious gamble, Lang’s friends, black and 
white, advised him against it. He stuck to 
the. plan, however, and as a preliminary 
step had a professor from a girl’s college at 
Columbia take Boone in and give him a few 
mouths’ technical instruction. It was dur- 
ing that period of study that Boone came in 
contact with the compositions cf the mas- 
tls of the piano. After that experience, 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, or some com- 
poser of approximately equal rank, was al- 
ways represented on his programs. 

He assimilated these compositions with 
the same ease as the more popular ones. 
After one or two hearings he could always 
reproduce the most difficult cadenza or the 
most involved series of chords. 
instructor he picked up a few valuable hints 
on phrasing and pedaling. He then fared 
forth to conquer his public. 

The partnership between the two negroes, 

the records show, lasted more than forty 
years, and made both Lang and Boone 
wealthy, Lang died in Kansas City about 
eight years ago, and his estate was valued 
at $110,000. The narrative continues: 

Before his death Lang wrote a biography 
of Blind. Boone. Lang knew Boone better 
than any one else, and after forty years of 
association he was able to pay him a high 
tribute. 

“T have known Boone since he was a 
boy,” he wrote, “and I can truthfully say 
that he has not an enemy in the world. As 
an entertainer I believe him to be the 
greatest man living today. This is a broad 
statement, but we can prove this by facts. 
He has been on the road over forty years, 
and has given more piano recitals than any 
other living man. He has never been in a 
town or city that he did not have a re- 
turn date to a paying business. . : 

“Our record shows a continuous period 
of thirty-nine years of ten months each and 
usually six concerts a week, making an 
actual total of 8,650 concerts that he has 
given. nee 

“The distance we traveled would average 
twenty miles a day, or 216,000 miles travel- 
ed. In the same period we slept in 8,250 
beds. We paid to churches, halls, and char- 
ity an average of $25 a day, or a total of 
$216,000. 


From his . 


(Boone later estimated that — 


churches and charity had profited a half 
million dollars from his concerts.) 

“IT am asked many times,” continues 
Lang in his biography, “How does Boone 
keep so well posted on music?’ Ever since 
there has been self-playing pianos, Boone 
has had one. He has at least succeeded in 
securing a Cecilian that plays eighty-eight 
notes. He also has a large musical library 
—Beethoven’s works, Liszt’s, Chopin’s, and 
all the old masters. He puts in day and 
night with these. He masters the most 
difficult pieces in a few hours, and he can 
produce any ordinary piece of music after 
hearing it played once. Boone has had more 
eminent artists play for him than any living 
man, and he never forgets a voice or the 
shake of a hand. 

“Boone never sulks as did his predecessor, 
Blind Tom, nor does he allow anyone around 
him to sulk. His favorite saying is ‘Just as 
you live, just so you die.’ He says time is 
too short and sweet to please the devil for 
even one moment. He is always charitable, 
and many times he has authorized me when 
I see a deserving person in need to assist 
that person in his name.” 

Blind Boone’s career took him over 
Europe twice, we are told, and to all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada five 
times. He closed his forty-seventh annual 
tour at Virdin, Illinois, May 31, 1927, and 
then because of ill health, retired to his 
home in Columbia, Missouri. We read fur- 
ther. 

Retirement did not stop the flood of re- 
quests from every section of the country 
for concerts by the blind pianist. After 
a few weeks at home, under the pressure 
of hundreds of letters weekly, he exprest 
a desire to return to the road, and only the 
insistence of his physician kept him from 
doing so. He died suddenly while on a visit 
to his brother in Warrensburg. 

Boone was fond of telling stories about 
himself. One of his favorite stories con- 
concerned a trip made by his manager and 
himself through Nebraska thirty-five years 
ago. At that time the Blind Concert Com- 
pany consisted of Boone and John Lang. 
They carried their own piano and moved 
it from town to town in a wagon with a 
team of horses, Lang doing the driving. 
Crossing a Nebraska prairie one evening 
about dusk, the tongue in the wagon broke 
in two. Lang mounted one of the horses and 
rode to a town several miles distant to pur- 
chase a new tongue for the wagon. Boone 
was left alone. As the day faded into dusk, 
bats began to fly against the canvas cover- 
ing of the piano and somewhere, away off, 
Boone heard the song of the whippoorwill. 
“It was the only solacing incident of the 
lonely evening,” he declared, and from his 
experience that night he wrote a song, “I 
Heard a Whippoorwill.” 

Blind Boone wrote many compositions, 
the most famous of which was his “Marsh- 
field Tornado.” His last three composi- 
tions were: “The Last Dream Waltz,” 
“Love Feast,” a waltz, and “I Can Weep,” 
a spiritual. Among his instrumental com- 
positions are: “The Spring,’ “Echoes of 
the Forest,” and “Humming Bird.” His 
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transcriptions with variations include 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Old Folks at Home,” and 
“Nicodemus.” 


THE MUSICAL VS. THE MECHANICAL 
TREATMENT OF PIANOFORTE STUDY. 


There is one thing more melancholy in 
the same kind than the piano teaching of 
the fathers, and that is the piano teaching 
of us, their children. Our fathers knew no 
better, but the better thing is in the air, 
now. One must be deaf and blind and be- 
reft of the sense of touch and smell and 
taste not to preceive it. Herbert Spencer 
published Education in 1862, and, from all 
that appears in it, he had not heard of Fred- 
rich Froebel. The man that has not heard 
of him in this present year of grace must 
have come from Tibet or the stock ex- 
change. We are without excuse. 

There is a pupil in a conservatory of 
music in Boston who to my certain knowl- 
edge has not heard from her teacher for one 
whole year a single word touching music 
as an art or a means of education and cul- 
ture. Nothing for nine months but technic, 
—the kind of a thing that serves the pur- 
pose of a bruiser or a typewriter, no, not 
even one of these, for these must have 
brains of at least some practical efficiency. 
This technic business makes no account of 
brains, but only of muscle. When a abomi- 
nation of this size can be perpetrated in 
1907, in the sacred hub of the world, ‘tis 
time to say radical things. 

I have cited no isolated case. It is the 
simple fact that the greater part by far of 
pianoforte study proceeds upon a program 
which is dictated in no wise by considera- 
tions of musical effect, but by crude, un- 
scientific, mechanical motions about the ac- 
quisition of technic. This is not the only 
evidence of deadly mechanism in our view 
of piano study. Other evidence is furnished 
by the editions of the classics which are in 
common use. Such is, for one thing, the 
printed fingering. It is perfectly obvious 
that, just as far as the mechanism of the 
thing will allow, the fingering should be 
chosen with particular reference to expres- 
sion, to phrasing, to interpretation generally. 
For instance, a sforzando note in a forte 
passage must have a strong finger, or two 
or three fingers bunched upon it, and the 
only admissible veto to such a devise is the 
sheer physical impossibility of it. 

Now examine your editions and count the 
climatic notes to which the fifth finger is 
assigned, with no reason whatever but con- 
formity to a mechanical system. Then, 
look up in the phrasings which an obedience 
to the ummistakable intent of the fingering 
would reduce to a legato inanity. 

Another thing is the attempt to indicate 
the pedaling,— a thing as subtle almost as 
the inflections of speech. Who but a doting 
pedant would venture to indicate that? 
Nearly allied are the dynamic and other 
signs with which these indefatigable and 
omniscent editors load the texts with the 
design of prescribing to the minutest detail 
how they shall be played. 


All this is mechanism gone raving mad. . 
To speak for myself, frankly, I have reached 
a cordial hatred of the very names of these 
people, who, for aught I know, may be the 
loveliest men and women in the world. I 
would cheerfully locate Heinrich Germer 
and Conrad Kuhner, and the rest of the 
crowd where electric fans and an icehouse 
would be the best thing for comfort, rather 
than let them edit any more of the master- 
pieces. They are the bane of teachers, and 
the only students they can be conceived to 
help are such as are already beyond the 
reach of anything that could make true 
pianists out of them, 

It is therefore no anachronism to give out 
as a text the musical as opposed to the 
mechanical study of the piano. The gist of 
what I want to say is this: the study of an 
instrument must be considered to be pri- 
marily, and all the time, music study. With 
this agree good sense, experience, and the 
modern philosophy of education. 

But your teachers of technic, if they have 


‘the courage, dispute the proposition out of 


hand. 
there are teachers of technic. 


(Let me remark parenthetically, that 
I know one 


who boasts, in print, that he is such an 


animal—“a successful teacher of technic’”— 
as much as to say that he is no teacher of 
music, which to be quite accurate is pre- 
cisely the truth.) They dispute the prop- 
osition, however, and we must defend it. 
Piano study, they say, has two departments, 
technic and expression. You must get the 
technic before you get the expression. 
Whereupon they proceed to convert the 
piano into a punchbag to be pounded and 
beaten and mauled and thrashed until the 
technic is achieved. 

What is this which they call technic? It 
is the ability to hit very hard with- great 
rapidity certain piano keys in a prescribed 
order. It is not so unlike the performance 
of the hurdy-gurdy man, the pride of little 
children. 

Where is the sense of this? Is it possible 
that musical idea, the imaginative vision, 
can make any use of machinery of this 
kind? Oh, yes! just the use it can make 
of the pianola. And is there anything in 
Massachusetts more harrowing to the soul 
of a poet than an automatic instrument, 
unless it be a metronome or a billboard? 

‘Such technic (I call it technic by suffer- 
ance and for the sake of the argument) is 
wholly inadequate to the office of artistic 
expression. It must be pulled to pieces and 
reconstructed before ‘a musical idea can be 
properly expressed through it. The hall- 
mark of a technic is, first, discrimination, 
and then, discrimination, and last, discrimi- 
nation. In the recording of that subtlest of 
things, imaginative thought, the medium of 
expression must have the flexibility of the 
luminiferous ether. Now, that modern phi- 
losophy of education, which has the im- 
partial receptivity of the scientific mind, 
and which has gone straight to the fresh 
human spirit in action to learn its method, 
declares that the whole undivided mind and 
heart and will are to be put into the doing 
of the thing—exactly the thing—which is 
to be made an element in technic. It could 


not say any plainer than it does that work 
in music must be musical, first, midst, last. 
A finger shall never descend upon a key to 
produce a tone w‘th anything less than an 
artistic purpose in its movement. The sense 
of touch and the sense of hearing shall be 
twin operators, and hand in hand serve 
faithfully the musical imagination. This is 
to be as true of the little child in his first 
léSsons as of the artist in the consummate 
flower of his life-long experience. It is a 
difference of degree, not of kind. 

Some of my readers are sneering at this 
proposition, or at least saying that it is im- 
practical, visionary. I reply that, having 
never tested it, you are entitled to no opin- 
ion whatever about it. However, let me 
try to answer the stock objection. You say 
that the player must of course have technic 
in order to express himself, technic being 
the indispensable instrument of expression. 
I agree with you. But I say the crudest 
novice has technic enough to express some- 
thing if that thing only be simple enough; 
and I add that the doing of the next thing 
depends on the ideality of the doing of that 
first thing. And I add yet this: that nothing 
will ever be done to the furtherance of a 
true technic unless this ideality be present 
in the doing of it. 

If you still insist that the thing is too com- 
ptex, I call your attention to the complexity 
of the things which children with such phe- 
nomenal rapidity and success learn to do, 
using all the time my method, not yours. 
If my three-year-old makes in music any- 
thing like the progress he has made in get- 
ting a grip on the external world and its 
phenomena, in the mastery of thought and 
speech, and of the locomotive and other 
voluntary functions of his own blessed little 
body, it will not be necessary for me to 
teach music and produce literature above 
five years more unless I choose! And in 
all this amazing business, who has taught 
him? For myself, being a disciple of Froe- 
bel, and in a measure of Rousseau, I have 
made it my business to leave him alone. I 
propose that he shall himself be director of 
that institution which teaches him music. 
His receptivity and address are beyond all 
my wisdom and skill. 

Of the appeal to experience there is this 
to be said: the technic teachers have had a 
free hand for a hundred years, and the 
record is, hundreds of thousands of pupils, 
and to show for it, a mere handful of pian- 
ists, and most these virtuosi, nothing more. 

To sum up: technic and expression are 
complementary; neither exists without the 
other. No attempt can be safely made to 
separate them. This is the verdict of sci- 
ence, sense, and experience. 

Music teachers, having been in the main 
empiricists pure and simple, have ignored 
this truly ‘biological fact, and it is our pres- 
ent business to go about setting things right. 
And our policy is to be, first music, and 
after that, music, and always, mus’c.—The 
Musician. 


Learn to be skillful; he that teaches 
himself hath a fool for his master.—B. 
Franklin. ; ; 
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MEMORIZING MUSIC MADE EASY. 


The difficulty which some experience in 
memorizing is often due to the improper 
use and discipline of the memory in child- 
hood and youth. The exhaustive tests of 
psychologists and pedagogical experts make 
it very clear that the faculty for memory 
is very much more active in children than 
in adults. 

This, however, should not discourage the 
adult, since by following certain plans and 
by employing certain mnemonic aids the 
ability to memorize rapidly and with con- 
fidence may be successfully attained. We 
do not refer particularly to numerical or to 
other systems which have been devised 
from time to time to help the sluggish or 
forgetful. There are simple ways and means 
based upon common sense which any one 
can apply to his own work with ease and 
success. We will now consider the most 
available of these. 

For convenience, let us divide the sub- 
ject of memorizing into three parts: Na- 
tural, mechanical (or automatic) and de- 
veloped. 

The natural gift for learning music de- 
pends upon the peculiarities of the intellect 
of the individual and upon the sense of 
hearing, seeing and feeling. If the student 
has a quick, retentive ear and the capacity 
for retaining mental pictures of the musical 
symbols the work of memorizing is natural- 
ly made much easier. 

The mechanical or automatic memory is 
that which comes from many repetitions 
or plodding. The position and movement of 
the hands following the musical sequences 
become so fixed by habit that the fingers 
apparently play automatically. This is eas- 
ily proven by the fact that one may carry 
on a conversation or even read a book while 
playing certain compositions. 

The developed or cultured memorizing 
may combine both the natural and the me- 
chanical, or it may be something quite apart. 

It necessitates the knowledge of melodic 
and harmonic sequence, innate familiarity 
with “forms” of musical expression, and, 
above all, the logical sense of order. It also 
demands the ability to marshall musical 
thought, which is seldom absent from any 
really acceptable musical interpretation. 

In the case of the young child the teach- 
ers’ first step should be to train the im- 
pressionable ear. The major scale should 
first be memorized, then the common chord, 
other less simple sequences and combina- 
tions following. Then a little piece—prefer- 
ably of the folk-tune or rhythmic-melody 
kind—should be chosen, and the small per- 
former bade to get it “off by heart.” The 
average child will have no difficulty with 
such tasks. Progressive studies can easily 
be arranged by an intelligent teacher, all 


difficulties being graded to suit the capaci-- 


ties of indivdual children. Most young peo- 
ple, instinctively as it were, soon play their 
first pieces “without music;” whilst many 
adults are to be found who know only one 
or two selections by memory, these having 
been acquired, well-nigh unconsciously, in 


childhood. 

Automatism no doubt also largely enters 
into the child’s mode of practice, little ones 
often getting to “pick out” themes and 
chords by peering among and recollecting 
various positions of the fingers on the black 
and white keys. In time this “feeling for” 
the music becomes mechanical. Indeed the 
mind must at all times more or less help 
the ear in measuring distances of stretches, 
fingering of chords, and so on. It is hard to 
draw a distinct line where ear ends and 
automatism begins or supplements. An in- 
stance occurs to the writer of a young lady 
commencing to learn music at twenty-five. 
Taking a fancy to one of the shorter “Lieder 
ohne Worte” of Mendelssohn, this pupil, 
impatient at the task of reading the notes 
from music, positively committed the 
phrases, literally bar by bar, to memory 
upon hearing them played, a natural ear as- 
sisting the eye in following sequences of 
hand-position on the pianoforte. But such 
a parrot-wise method of memorizing is not 
to be commended. 

An adult learner will best acquire a habit 
of memory-playing by an appeal to the in- 
telligence. Thus concentration of mind must 
be cultivated and directed to the task in 
question, whilst a knowledge of harmony 
and musical symmetry generally greatly 
aids the process. A short fragment should 
first be chosen for memorization, even if it 
be but. a church hymn or chant. The key 
and time being firmly assimilated by the 
mind, the relative position of the opening 
chords should be taken in with the eye, and 
then the hands should endeavor to impress 
on the keys the brain impression thus ob- 
tained. A bar or couple of bars should be 
taken at a time. At first, progress may be 
slow; but, ere long, with patient persever- 
ance, even the habitually slow pupil will be 


‘surprised to note how the memory grows. 


It often helps to form a mental picture of 
two or more bars on the music sheet. This, 
in fact, is what good sight-readers do when 
“looking ahead.” 


THE MARKET MUSICIANS. 


The Shakuhachi players of Japan are a 
privileged class of itinerant musicians. 
Their instrument, a kind of reed oboe, en- 
joys what is, perhaps, a unique distinction, 
it having been adopted at a unit of measure- 
ment, a sixth of a sen, or about two feet. 
A peculiar head dress something like an im- 
mense “peach basket” hat serves as a cool 
variety of mask, permitting the wearer to 
see without being seen—a decided advant- 
age to such people as have “come down in 
the world” and joining the players’ union, 
are undesirous of publicity. It also serves 
as a further distictive feature of this class 
of musician to those who do not read the 
descriptive matter which is hung in front 
of each player—Wide World Magazine. 


The musician who refuses to make 
certain concessions to the public, gives 
proof of courage, but not necessarily of 
wisdom.—Hiller. 
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Sunflower Trail 


To Mzrtha C. Ahlers. 


“Oneen Anne’s Waltz.” 


For Piano or Cabinet Organ. 


Composed by A. C. AHLERS. 


Moderato. 
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WHISPERING WAVES 


LEON SIMMONS 


MEDITATION 
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Whispering Waves 3 


Affectionately dedicated to Mrs. McKinley. 
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‘It Is God’s Way.—5. 


YANKEE DOODLE. 


This popular air is played by Bands so often that very few players do not know it by 


heart. Play in a lively spirited manner and not too fast. 
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PERRY'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


Complete copies of ‘‘The Great Missouri Band 
March,”’ ‘‘Blossoming Buds,’’ and other beautiful 
pieces, will be published in the October number of 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Perry’s Musical Magazine 


PERRY’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. | 


Tomy good friend, Prof. Phil B. Perry and the great, good work he 1s doing in the music world. 
GREAT 


THE 
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COMPLETE, PRICE 50 CENTS 


BLOSSOMING BUDS 


A SPRING-TIME DANCE 
& 


By M. W. BUTLER 


PERRY’S ALBUM OF CLASSICAL MUSIC 
FOR THE PIANO 
This book contains the most celebrated pieces composed by 


the great masters. 
purposes, and contain explanatory remarks showing how they 


should be interpreted. These compositions published in sheet — 


music form would cost over ten times the price of this book. 
The following is the contents: BACH—“Gavotte from the Eng: 
lish Suite in D Minor.” BEETHOVEN—“Adagio from the Son- 
ate Pathetique.” MENDELSSOHN—“Wedding March.” SCHU- 
MANN — “Traumeri.” DONIZETTI-BUTLER — “Sextet from 
Lucia.” SCHUBERT—“Greeting and Kisses for My Beloved” 
and “Serenade.” WAGNER—“Lohengrin Wedding March.” 
“PERRY’S ALBUM OF CLASSICAL MUSIC FOR THE PIANO” 
will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 15 cents. 


AND MARCH - By J. OWEN as 


They are correctly fingered for teaching : 


BEST MUSICAL MONTHLY PUBLISHED 
SAMPLE COPY, 15 CENTS; $1.50 PER ANNUM. 


READ WHAT WE CLAIM FOR IT 
A year’s subscription is a volume of Vocal and In- 
strumental Compositions for the Piano and Cabinet Organ 
of the choicest variety. At least sixty-five subjects, list- 
ing at Forty Dollars, valuable copyright music appear, 
that cannot be found in any other magazine. 

“THE LIVES OF GREAT MUSICIANS” will be 
instructive, entertaining and inspiring. 

Each number always contains our latest pieces, and 
we are very careful to select such music that pleases the 
average musical ear, and some of the easiest and medium 
grades, so that the beginner in music can derive as much 
pleasure and benefit as the more advanced player. 

Our Mr. Phil B. Perry selects the music for teaching 
purposes. Being a pupil of Leschetizky, a graduate of 
Kullak’s Conservatory, Berlin, Germany, and a success- 
ful teacher, he knows the requirements of teachers far 
better than the publishers of other magazines who have 
not enjoyed his unusual advantages. 

Our ‘‘Premium List,’’ which embraces most liberal 
inducements for those who wish to act as agents, will be 
mailed free to any address upon application. 

Address al] communications to 


A. W. PERRY'S SONS. Sedalia, Mo 


THE LATEST AND BEST OF ALL METHODS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE! 


Butler’s Correct Method for the Piano 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES 
MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
Contains Over 250 Pages, Full Sheet Music Size 
Volume 1 for Beginners Volume 2 Medium 
Yolume 3 for More Advanced Players. Volume 4, Difficult 
Volume 5, a Grade More Difficult 
PRICE OF EACH VOLUME, $1.00 


The well-known composer and teacher, M. W. But 
ler, has adopted in his method the best lessons of the old 
Masters, such as Czerny, Haydn, Beethoven, Leschetizky, 
atc., together with his own modern ideas as to the proper 
nethod of teaching, making this instructor for the piano. 
forte what we claim—an absolutely correct one. 

We want every teacher of the piano to examine the 
work thoroughly and will be pleased to send a complete 
sopy of either Volume 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 to any address, post- 
paid, upon receipt of $1.00. We hope to receive your 
order for at least one of the volumes, for we are satisfied 
you will in future adopt it in your classes in preference 
to all other methods or studies. : 

Address the publishers, 

s A. W. PERRY’S SONS, Music Publishers, 
SEDALIA, - MO. 


EXTRA—A beautiful Diploma, suitable for framing, is 
given with each volume. 


PERRY’S ALBUM OF SACRED SONGS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


A new collection of the latest, and most beautiful sacred 
songs and quartettes, with plane or organ accompaniment 
printed from large size music plates. These new songs, pub- 
lished In sheet music form cost over ten times the price ef the 
beok, which will be sent post-pald to any address on receipt of 
25 Cents. 


